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Franklin Simon gs Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ 
SPORT APPAREL and ACCESSORIES 


New summer models for riding, 
golf, tennis and other outdoor sports 








No, 12—Palm Beach Cloth Riding Habits with new model sleeveless 
flared coat, Polo breeches reinforced with self material. 5 
Women’s sizes 32 to 44; Misses’ 14 to 20 years. 22. 0 


White China Silk Sport Shirts, as illustrated on figures 12 and 14, 
mannish tailored model with flat pointed collar, pocket and 5 5 
French cuffs. Sizes 32 to 44. of 


No. 14—Sleeveless Sport Jackets, ideal for golf or tennis; of wool 
Jersey in white, black, maize, purple, mauve, green or American 
Beauty; loosely belted model with large patch ‘pockets. 12 75 
Women’s sizes 32 to 44; Misses’ 14 to 20 years. . 


No. 14—White Cotton Gabardine Skirts, gathered top, tailor stitched 
rounded pockets and wide belt trimmed with hand crochet 6 75 
buttons. Waist 24 to 32; length 34 to 42. > 


2—Natural Leghorn 12—Riding Boots of 
Sailor Hat. 5.75 black or tan Russia Calf. 16.00 


14—Felt Sport Hat in 7.95 14—Sport Oxfords of 5.00 


white or colors. white rheinskin cloth. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States. 
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A SUMMER SUFFRAGE BOOK! THE BURNING QUESTION 


to say, then ask your local suffrage headquarters to HAT hidden destiny lies in store for the women of 
order a dozen copies. Telephone your friends to go to Europe from a war that has overturned a monarchy, 
the headquarters and buy them for summer-pleasure and for leveled a czar and enthroned the will of a people? 
suffrage-propaganda, for this delightful book combines both Will it be the dethronement of divine right of the male to 
qualities—or tell your book dealer to order a dozen copies. rule all women and the enthronement of universal adult suf- 
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Then see see to it that he has a lively trade in “renting frage—or will the woman’s struggle for political freedom, of 
pedestals.” Just the thing to put in a friend’s traveling bag all the struggles for emancipation that are trying the souls of 
when she goes away this summer. Don’t miss a good laugh, stricken Europe today, alone remain unsettled? 
or let your friends who may be on the fence miss a chance Whe inoue? 

ble off—cheerfully— ows 
aliens Will the Root Commission to Russia help or hinder the en- 


franchisement of Russian women? 


FOR RENT—ONE PEDESTAL Who knows? — om 


Watch the mysterious workings of a great war 


By MARJORIE SHULER women, through the paper that speaks with caiiates and offi- 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says: cial sanction, a paper that has connections with the 26 coun- 
tries included in the Internationa! Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


“ Marjorie Shuler’s book, ‘For Rent—One Pedestal,’ is read- 
able, amusing, entertaining, instructive. It produces smiles, of which Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is the President. 
tears and indignation, with varying degrees oj other emotions i 3 h 
to fill the chinks—and all within the covers of a small book— INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS. 
Read it!” ae a 
(Jus Suffragi) 


No dollar ever spent will return better value than an invest- 


Alice Stone Blackwell says: 
ment in a year’s subscription to 


“Bevery suffragist ought to invest in at least two copies of 








this book, one for pleasure and the other for propaganda. It is = 7 
rich and rare and racy, a regular treasure-house of good laughs. : INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS. 
Every woman who has either taken part in a suffrage campaign = : : 

or sympathized with one will want to read it for her own sake, = (Published Monthly in London) ; 
jor the pure pleasure of it; and when she has read it, she will = All the news about important events concerning women in 
want to buy as many extra copies as she can afford *and pass = 26 countries affiliated to the International Woman Suffrage 


them on, to make converts. For some persons who cannot be 
convinced by wisdom “or argument, can be won over by fun; 
and it is impossible for anybody to read this account of one =a 
gir’s campaign egperiences without lauyhter. It is well = 
written and with such verisimilitude that the successive scenes = 
seem to stand vut visibly before us. Miss Shuler is to be con- = 
gratulated upon @ real achievement.” : 


FOR SALE BY 
National Woman Suffrage Publishing Company 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


Single copies postpaid, $1.05 


Alliance. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription. Beginning Month 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS 


Order a dozen “ Pedestals” now and help win your town. New York Office, 171 Madison Avenue 
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: | “Annual J uly Sale 
McCREERY “MASTER-MADE” FURNITURE 


Beds and Rugs 
Much Below Regular Prices 


The following represents but one of the many excellent values offered in this unusual event. 
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3 QUEEN ANNE MODEL LIBRARY SUITE 

= Suite, as illustrated, made of Solid Mahogany. Upholstered in Damask; cane backs, double cane arms; loose cushions and pillows. 
Sofa . nm * . regularly 194.00, 162.50 Bookcase . regularly 65.00, 49.50 
Armchair. ‘ . regularly 95.00, 75.00 Table . . regularly 45.00, 37.50 

Chair or Rocker , regularly 7 5. 00, 59. 50 
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= Stingy, by getting full = 

= value for your expendi- = 

Bem tog gen : Cleaners and Dyers 

= buy things to eat, be = 

= sure you get FOOD = 

= VALUE. = 

= my . = OFFICES aaa OFFICES 

= ucators are the = 114 WEST 39TH STREET § 362 COLUMBUS AVE. 

= All-Food Crackers and = = ||140 wast 497TH STREBT oa 2515 BROADWAY 

2 Quality Bisc uits of =e =: 771 THIRD AVENUE 2645 BROADWAY 

a America—there is a kind for every age and = = |} 636 stapison avenun || REASON- “ae manana 

= every occasion. You will receive = = || 1500 THIRD AVENUE dee 591 WEST 181ST ST. 

2 FULL FOOD VALUE = stems PROMPT a 

= = DELIVERY 

Zz by asking your dealer for = Telephone Connections Telephone Connections 
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= Educator ANIMALS Educator PLAIN GRAHAMS = 
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Continuing the 


WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL 


Founded 1870 


By Lucy STone and 
Henry B. BLACKWELL 


as a Weekly Newspaper Devoted 
to Winning Equal Rights and 
Especially to Winning Equal Suf- 
frage for Women, and published 
weekly in Boston, Mass., from 
1870 to 1917. 





Continuing also the 


WOMAN VOTER 
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By the Woman SUFFRAGE 
Party oF New York Clty 
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NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 
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under the name of the “ Head- 
quarters News Letter.” In suc- 
ceeding the National Suffrage 
News, The Woman Citizen be- 
comes the official organ of the 
National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and as such will 
try to maintain intimate contact 
between the Association and its 
two million members throughout 
the Un:ted States. 
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HE WOMAN CITIZEN is pub- 
lished weekly by the Woman 
Citizen Corporation, in the 
hope that it may prove a self- 
perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank 
Leslie's generosity toward the cause 
of woman suffrage and her faith in 
woman's irresistible progress. 


The directors of the Corporation are 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin 
Wells, and Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, 


The editorial offices are at 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Alice Stone Blackwell is a special 
contributing editor. 


Rose Young is the editor-in-chief 
Mary Ogden White, Mary Sumner 
Boyd, Betty Graeme, and Rose Law- 
less Geyer are associate editors. 


The office of publication is at 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. The 
— manager is Florence BD. 
ate. 


The price of The Woman Citizen is 
five cents a copy ($1.00) for one 
year. Postage to foreign countries 
fifty cents extra. 


Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class matter, under the 
act of March 3, 1879. 











To Whom It Concerns 


@ Adjustment of the subscription on the lists 
of our three combined suffrage journals has 
been made on the following basis: 

@ A paid subscription to the Woman’s Journal 
(price $1.00) entitles the subscriber to as many 
numbers of the Woman Citizen as may remain 
due on account of the Woman’s Journal. One 
year’s paid subscription to the Woman Voter 
(price 50 cents) entitles the subscriber to half 
a year’s subscription to the Woman Citizen. 
One year’s paid subscription to the National 
Suffrage News (price 25 cents) entitles the sub- 
scriber to one-quarter of a year’s subscription 
to The Woman Citizen. One year’s paid sub- 
scription te all three entitles the subscriber to 
one and three-quarters of a year’s subscription 
to The Woman Citizen. 

@ The price asked for The Woman Citizen is so 
low that it is not possible to carry past due 
subscriptions on its books. Subscribers who 
are in arrears must pay up or their names must 
be dropped from our lists. 

@ It is the intention of the management to make 
The Woman Citizen a suffrage organ of essen- 
tial value to suffragists and to the general 
public. 

€] Fairness to all concerned demands that the 
money, the time, and the talents devoted to it 
shall result in a better journal for the number 
who do pay for it, rather than be more widely 
circulated among those who do not pay for it. 

@ Our subscription lists are now in process of 
revision. Pay your dues if you wish to con- 
tinue receiving the journal. 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
KNOWN IN THE 
65TH CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2. 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No.1 
Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
fe Tring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely: 

“ARTICLE 

“SrectTion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 


History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 
In the Senate: 


1878, Adverse majority. 
1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 


1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 


ww 


1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 

1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913, Favorable majority. 

1914, Favorable majority. 

1916, Favorable majority. 





VotTep UPON IN THE SENATE: 
January 25, 1887, yeas 16, nays 34. = 
March 19, 1914, yeas 35, nays 34. 3 
In THE House Reportep rrom Come : 
MITTEE: : 
1883, Favorable majority. 
1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1890, Favorable majority. 
1894, Adverse majority. 
1914, Without recommendation. 
1916, Without recommendation. 





Votrep Upon IN THE Hovuse: 

January 12, 1915; yeas 174, nays 204. 
Introduced in the 65th Congress 
IN THE SENATE: 

April 1917 (special session), by Senators 


Jones of New Mexice 
Owen of Oklahoma, Poindexter of Washington, 


», Shafroth of Colorado, 


and Thompson of Kansas. 


In THE Hovuse: 





April present- 
tives Raker of f Montana 
Keating of ¢ d 
Hayden of Ariz« ming. 

Stat is: 


In THE SENATE: 

In the Committee on Woman Suffrage 

In THE Howse: 

In the Judiciary Committee 

June 6, the Rules Committee voted to report 
favorably, ‘‘as soon as the pending war legisla- 
tion is disposed of,’’ Representative Raker’s 
resolution to create a woman suffrage committee 
in the House. 
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COMPLETE VACATION OUTFITS 


TRAVEL AND SPORTS CLOTHES 
BATHING COSTUMES, SWEATERS, HATS 


and all the essentials of the smart Summer wardrobe 





MAIL ORDER LITERATURE SENT ON REQUEST 
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TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


HKitth Avenue - Madison Avenue, New York 
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Wanted! Volunteers!! 


to help at the Headquarters of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, one day a 
week, or half a day. 


Address 
MRS. GEORGE PERKINS 


585 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
The work is crowding and the workers are overloaded. 


Come and do your bit! 
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The New 
Art of Dress 


The goal of the creative mind 
everywhere to-day is to disentangle 
the quality of beauty from the fact of 
extravagance, and the quality of economy 

from the fact of shoddiness. 


For women’s dress this goal has been at- 
tained by the Bertha Holley accumulative, 
imter-changeable wardrobe, founded upon 
the artistic truth of color and line, and 
achieving for the serge of business the 

same distinction as the goldcloth of 


romance. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


Twenty-one East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City 
Telephone 
. Plaza 1495 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts— for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own governments.” 
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Three Reasons of State for the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment 


where the woman suffrage ques- 





ia three of the greatest commonwealths of the Union—Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Nebraska 

tion was passed on favorably this year, the question either has 
been or is likely to be reopened. In Indiana a judge of the 
Superior Court has affirmed the right of the Legislature to call 
a point for suffrage—and denied 





a constitutional convention 
the right of the Legislature to bestow on women the right to 
vote for delegates to that convention and the right to vote on 
the ratification of the constitution itself—a point against suffrage. 
His decision leaves untouched, be it noted, the right of presi- 
dential suffrage and municipal suffrage bestowed upon women 
by the same Legislature. 

Both decisions of the Superior Court have been appealed, the 
first by the opponents of woman suffrage, the second by suffra- 
gists themselves ; and at this writing the decision of the Supreme 


Court is awaited. 


In Ohio the suffrage question has been reopened by recourse 
to the initiative and referendum and in Nebraska it may be. The 
initiative and referendum is a good thing. Suffragists believe in 
it and stand staunchly behind it whenever and wherever recourse 
to it represents the will of the people. But in neither Ohio nor 
Nebraska is it assumed for a moment that recourse to it on the 
suffrage question represents the will of the people. In both these 
states there piles up evidence that the referendum petitions have 
been circulated by and among saloon-keepers, bar-tenders, people 
who have never made their mark save when they signed their 
names, and paid employes of those small, kid-gloved bands of 
women whose official title is “the association opposed” and 
whose inter-associates in the noble business of keeping other 


women from getting the vote leave a chaperone to be desired. 

It is noteworthy that in all three of these states suffragists had 
tried to settle down to war relief work, in the confidence that the 
major portion of their energies was released from the suffrage 
task. In all three the political situation now seems likely to re- 
claim every woman’s attention because of questionable tactics 
brought into play by the opponents of woman suffrage. 


It is the endlessness of the battle for suffrage when waged 


against the constitutional obstacles, summarily requisitioned by 
the opposition, in the state-by-state fight that is so sharply focus- 
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sing the attention of suffragists everywhere upon the federal 
route for suffrage. 
From the background of the experience of the devoted suffra- 
gists in these three states stands out anew that salient fact: 
Woman suffrage can never be wholly won for a state until it 


is wholly won for the nation. 


\ Bourgeois Movement 
LITE the worst epithet the mind of the radical can conjure 
up, in castigation of the less radical, quite the smelliest 
rose of yesterday he can pin on you, is “ bourgeois.” 
To be neither very conservative nor very radical, to be plain, 
every-day, middle-class average, is to be just too awful for lan- 
guage, take it from the radical who is one degree more so than 


the last one. 


“Tag!” says the I. W. W. man to the Socialist, “you are 
bourgeois.” 
Tag!” says the Socialist to the Suffragist, 


ag! “you are bour- 
geois.”” 

So far as suffrage is concerned the accusation might as well 
be faced and admitted. That is exactly what the suffrage move- 
ment is today—bourgeois, middle-class, a great middle-of-the 
road movement; evidence of a slow-come mass conviction; rep- 
resentative of that most coherent, tightest-welded, farthest- 
reaching section of society—the middle. The truth is, there is 
nothing radical about it in this twentieth century life of ours. 
The truth is, it belongs to the commonplace, everyday thought of 
everyday twentieth-century people. 

We know that it is difficult for temperamental people to wait 
while a middle-class movement fares on in its inclusive way. 
But—a little apologetic for its tempo, and a great deal proud 
of its breadth and depth and range—we pick up the gauntlet 
thrown down and reiterate, to all to whose quick-step of life the 
slow coming of the mass seems a dog-trot, that it is quite true: 

Suffrage is a bourgeois movement, a herd movement, a vast. 
inevitable, all-together movement. 

That is why the National American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation strengthens daily in its insistence that since woman suf 
frage is truly a part of the conviction of the people of the United 
States as a whole, the Government of the United States shou!d 
act upon it as a whole and afford the question the needed facil! 


ties for getting the people upon record on it as a whole. 
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Congress and the Federal Amendment 
GC & O changed is the situation in Congress that the enemies 
of suffrage are practically daring the suffrage advo- 
cates to bring the question to an issue on the floors of Congress.” 

This, according to the Washington Post of June 29, is the 
result of the recent program of a group of women in Washing- 
ton who for publicity’s sake have secured jail sentences for 
themselves by defying the law professedly in the interests of 
the federal woman suffrage amendment. 

But with England enfranchising her women by parliamentary 
procedure, with Russia’s provisional national government in- 
cluding women on a par with men in its program for a con- 
stituent assembly, and with Canada making the Dominion fran- 
chise for women a government question, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association refuses to believe that the men into 
whose hands the national government of America is entrusted 
can be swayed from fair-minded adherence to the ideal involved 
in the principle of woman suffrage by the wayward actions of a 
handful of suffragists. 

Surely the men of the Sixty-fifth Congress may be relied on to 
make America’s government as truly democratic as that of Eng- 
land, Russia, Canada, Australia, Denmark, Norway, New 
Zealand, Finland, Iceland. 

Surely the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
is justified in its confidence that these men are big enough and 
broad enough to get the abstract merit of this fundamental ques- 
tion of democracy, irrespective of the conduct of a few of its 
adherents. The minor fact that the interpreter of the democratic 
principle may be limited and wayward does not and cannot 
change the major fact that the principle itself is a vast and 
straightforward and unescapable matter. 

Meantime the National Woman Suffrage Association is the 
more resolutely set to the task of convincing the Sixty-Fifth 
Congress that the Federal Suffrage Amendment must be passed. 
To this end the Congressional Committee will do its part in 
Washington. But the Committee cannot do everything. To the 
women back home the Association looks not only to do their part 
in convincing their representatives in Congress that the absurd 
and unprofitable sensationalism of an extreme group of suf- 
fragists is not representative of the suffrage movement as a 
whole, but to do their part likewise in urging forward as never 
before the passage of the federal suffrage amendment 
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Is It Worth While? 
i . while the war-is on, men all over Europe are urging 
reform in the franchise laws in the direction of a larger 
suffrage. In some cases they even riot for the right to vote. Is 
the suffrage really a thing of value and importance? Except 
students of history, few persons realize what it has actually done 
for men, right here in the United States. 

Professor C. C. Arbuthnot of the Western Reserve University 
has written a treatise on this subject, which will be an eye- 
opener to many. 

In the early days of the republic the ballot was limited by a 


property qualification. Men without property were at a dis- 


advantage before the law in a hundred ways. Professor Arbuth- 
not shows how the extension of the suffrage to poor men led to 
the redress of a whole series of grievances under which the poor 
had been the chief sufferers. 

In the first place, it brought about the general establishment 
of free public schools. In Massachusetts, 200 years after its first 
settlement, most of the people were still dependent upon private 
schools for their elementary education. In Rhode Island it was 
not until 1828 that a law providing for free public schools was 
placed on the statute book to stay, and outside of Providence 
it remained a dead letter till after the extension of suffrage to 
poor men which followed “ Dorr’s rebellion.” 

In New York City in 1829, there were only 10,000 children in 
public schools, as against 17,500 in private schools and 24,000 not 
in school at all. An appeal for an increase of taxation was made 
on the ground that schools “ should be open to all, not as a matter 
of charity, but of common right.” 

Pennsylvania long clung to the idea of making parents pay for 
their children’s education if they could, and furnishing free 
schooling only to the very poor. Hence a taint of pauperism 
attached to the free schools, and parents kept their children away 
rather than expose them to humiliation. A workingmen’s meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1829 declared: “ No system of education 
which a free man can accept has yet been established for the 
poor, whilst thousands of dollars of public money have been 
appropriated for building colleges and academies for the rich.” 
In Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey, the situation was much 
the same. “At the end of the twenties practically every working- 
men’s meeting from Albany to Charleston passed resolutions in 
which a demand for educational reform was given a prominent 
place.” Philanthropists helped, but “the force behind the de- 
mand for a democratic system of free public schools in this coun- 
try has been the ballots in the hands of the class who felt in 
themselves the imperative need of an equal opportunity of educa- 
tion. The whole movement for popular education was so closely 
connected with the extension of the suffrage that the most cau- 
tious need have no hesitancy in describing their relation as cause 
and effect.” 

The extension of suffrage to poor men brought about also 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. “For the smallest 
debt possible, though it were but a cent, the debtor could be 
cast into jail until the same was paid. Here he was thrown 
among the worst criminals.” In prison he had to depend for 
his food and clothes upon his friends or upon charity. In 1816 
in New York City 1,894 imprisoned debtors would have starved 
to death but for the kindness of the Humane Society. “In 
Boston, between January, 1820, and April, 1822, 3,492 persons 
were imprisoned for debt; 2,000 of them owed less than S2o. 
One woman owed $3.60, and for this sum had been dragged from 
her home and two children under three years of age.” In Phila- 
delphia in 1831 a man was sent to prison for a debt of 2 cents. 

Professor Arbuthnot shows also how the plain people by their 
votes secured liberal homestead laws, permitting actual settlers to 
take up land on easy terms; and how the workingmen protected 
themselves from being swindled by contractors and builders 
through the enactment of a mechanics’ lien law and other labor 


legislation. 
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“Under the title of labor legislation,” says Professor Arbuth- 
not, “is included a great mass of statutory enactments, creating 
labor bureaus, providing for factory inspection, for guards around 
dangerous machinery, for sanitation, for ventilation, for restric- 
tion of hours in dangerous trades, exempting wages from at- 
tachment, defining employers’ liability, providing for workmen’s 
compensation for injuries, and in a vast number of other ways 
giving advantages to the wage-earner. In gaining all these, the 
workingman with the ballot in his hands has been the substan- 
tial force. Legislators listen to the voice of the people when 
they are able to speak at the polls. No one can believe that the 
gains made by the workingmen through legislation would have 
come as fast or gone as far if they had not been given the 
suffrage.” 

Anti-suffragists often claim that the ballot has done little 
or nothing for working men, and hence cannot be expected tc 
do much for working women. Miss Heloise Hersey of Boston, in 
a public address against equal suffrage, once went so far as to say 
that she thought working men in America would be better off 
if they had no votes, “ because then their employers would feel 


a sense of chivalry toward them.” Professor Arbuthnot says: 
“There is no way to remove abuses like putting power into 
the hands of those who suffer from them. The ballots of the 
enfranchised workers, combined with those of the reform ele- 
ment, were sufficient to secure for the workers much that was 
A similar result would follow the grant of votes to 
What the public-spirited men cannot get now for 


helpful. 
women. 
women would be brought inio existence if these men’s votes were 
reinforced by women’s ballots. No lifetime of wheedling per- 
suasion will have to be spent to gain what women need, and 
what the whole race needs because of its vital effect on women. 
There would be in the ballot a great power for the improvement 
of the general conditions for women, as there was for raising the 
standard for working men.” 

It is not for nothing that the men of Europe are agitating for 
a wider franchise; and it is not for nothing that women the world 


over are working for the ballot. A. S &. 
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The Glorious Fourth 
ii HE fourth of July has come and gone once more. 


year it brings an ache to the hearts of many women, who 


Every 


hear the patriotic oratory about freedom and democracy, and 
remember that the speaker in many cases does not realize that 
those beautiful sentiments about the rights of self government 
apply to women also. 

But every year the Glorious Fourth grows more truly glorious 
by the spread of the principle of true democracy. This year eight 
States of the Union have become real republics instead of half 
republics. In Canada the great Province of Ontario has en 
franchised its women, and suffrage has been assured to women 
From the standpoint of votes fc 


in England and Russia. 
women, this Fourth of July has been the most glorious that the 
world has ever seen; and we confidently expect the passage of 
the nation-wide suffrage amendment through Congress in the 
A. 3S. &. 


near future. 





If They Had Been Women 
‘a HE agitation for manhood suffrage in Hungary has again 
resulted in serious disorders. Twenty-five thousand men 
marched through the streets of Budapest, demanding “ universal, 
equal, secret and direct suffrage ”"—for men. According to the 
press reporter, “ The rioters were dispersed with difficulty by 
the police.” 

Nobody jumps to the conclusion that all men are unfit to vote. 
I:xcept the conservatives in Hungary, nobody even draws the 
inference that the men who caused the disturbance showed 
themselves unfit to vote. But when a few misguided young 
women picket the White House and display banners emphasizing 
their wish to vote, some illogical persons jump to the conclusion 


that all women ought to be debarred from the ballot box. 


A. S. B. 


Business Women in National Convention 
yao and very important group of women is to 
mobilize for service to the government. This time it is 
the business women of the country, who will meet in national 
convention for the first time in history at Chicago, July 12 to 14. 
Professional women, women of the office, women of the factory, 
women who are experts in technical lines, engineering experts, 
buyers, photographers, women experienced in telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless—all will come together for this first national 
gathering. 

One of the big features of the programme will be a pageant 
depicting woman’s progress and the part women have taken in 
America’s development from Pocahontas to Representative Jean- 
nette Rankin. 

An invitation to attend the convention is extended all women 


interested, whether actively in business or not. 


For First Time in World’s History 
EVER before in the history of the world have Jewish 
N women voted for representation in a Jewish Congress 
until now. 

The greatest convocation of the Jewish people in 1847 years, 
that is since the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, will 
be held in Washington, D. C., on September 2d, when the ablest 
Jewish business men of the United States will meet to discuss 
the problems of 13,000,000 Jews. 

This congress will choose a committee to represent the Jewish 
people when the nations assemble after the world war. All 
men and women over the age of 21 are permitted to vote fo1 
nominees for this congress, “the first Jewish congress which 


has ever adopted woman suffrage.” 


In Germany Also 
Meagre press despatches from Berlin announce that women 
have been elected to be magistrates and that they have been 


assigned to take charge of public social welfare work. 
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RS. CATT has asked for an historical 
sketch of the Woman’s Journal. 


inspiring 


N 


The paper has had a 
history. From the first, it has been closely con- 


nected with some of the greatest personalities 


rich and 


of the equal rights movement. 
Most of the money to start the paper was 
The first issue appeared 
It announced itself as “a 


raised by Lucy Stone. 
on January 8, 1870. 
weekly newspaper, published every Saturday 
in Boston and Chicago, devoted to the interests 
of woman, to her educational, industrial, legal 
and political equality, and especially 
to her right of suffrage.” 

The editors were Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Mrs. Livermore was a woman of 
magnificent ability, not only in pub- 


coe 


Reha 


Uy 
2 
7 


lic speaking, in which she was un- a 
surpassed, with her majestic brows e°- 
and her voice of “mellow thun- . 
der,” but in many other lines also ~ 
—as a nurse in the Civil War, as = 
an organizer for the Sanitary Com- 3 
mission, in raising money and sup- %. 
plies for the soldiers, and as a 5 
leader in temperance work. She 

had a big, warm, generous heart, \ 4 
that made her a tower of strength > 
to many good causes, as well as a Ps 
source of comfort to countless in- Ss 
dividuals. Anna H. Shaw as a jae 
young girl received inspiration from we 
her. She was one of the best % 


- 
we 


known and best beloved women of 


Sag 4 
we 
¥ 


- 


her time-—a great outstanding per- 


4 


Me? 


sonality. 
Of Julia Ward Howe little need 
Her rare gifts and 


Ke = 
ak 


be said here. 


aM 


great influence are still fresh in the 
Mr. 
unique history also is known to all. 
Col. 


writer and speaker, active in public 


: ” te 


“y) 
as 


public memory. Garrison’s 


Higginson was a _ brilliant 


affairs, with a distinguished war 
record and a large literary and 
social following, particularly in New England. 
Lucy Stone has been called “the morning star 
of the woman’s rights movement.” Long before 
the earliest suffrage association was formed, 
she set out to lecture for the cause, almost alone, 
against mountains of prejudice, with a silvery 
voice, a wonderful eloquence, and a singularly 
sweet and winning personality. Beginning away 
back in 1847, she had traveled all up and down 
the country, preaching the gospel of equal rights 
Women had 
lectured for equal rights before her, but, as 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton truly said, she was the 


for women to immense audiences. 
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By Alice Stone Blackwell 


first person by whom the heart of the American 
public had been widely and deeply stirred upon 
the woman question. She was much loved and 
revered. 

With such a galaxy of editors, the new paper 
had wide attention and prestige from the first. 
Its contributions included most of the prominent 
men and women of the time who favored equal 
rights. 

The 


munications for the /V’oman’s Journal, and all 


first issue announced that “all com- 


letters relative to its editorial management, 


ao aaag ba (PsP! Bae head hagaget at the 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Reproduced from the Painting that Hangs in the Blackwell Mansion 


in Dorchester. 


must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Man- 
aging Editor. Letters containing remittances, 
and relating to the business department of the 
paper, must be addressed to Henry B. Black- 
well.” 

The first issue also announced that the paper’s 
3oston office was at 3 Tremont Place, and its 
Chicago office at 82 Washington Street with 
the Legal News, and that Myra Bradwell, editor 
of the Legal News, was the Journal’s Western 
Agent. 

Julia Ward Howe contributed a beautiful 


Salutatory. She said, in part: “ We implore 


senieeeeimniammeatmuns mam 
our sisters, of whatever kind or degree, to make 
common cause with us, to lay down all partisan 


warfare, and organize a peaceful Grand Army 
of the Republic of Women. But we do not ask 
them to organize as against men, but as against 
all that is pernicious to men and to women 


In this contest, the armor of Paul will become 


us, the shield and breastplate of strong and 
shining virtue.” 

Mrs. Livermore wrote: The highest intel- 
lectual ability, the best literary culture, indomit- 
able resolution, and entire conservation, with 


ample financial means—all these are 
Woman's 


It should 


service of the 
Journal the coming year. 
at once have a large circulation 
New Eng- 


the 


among the women of 


land, as it already has in 
West.” 
It had 
West because it 
Mrs. Livermore’s paper, the Agita- 


tor, published in Chicago. The idea 


the 


had taken over 


this circulation in 


of “ample financial means” was 
different then from what it is now. 
The sum with which the Journal 
was started was only $10,000. But 
it was harder to raise $10,000 for 
suffrage then than $100,000 today. 

The Journal had its office in the 
same building with the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club. This club and 
the 


were pioneers in the 


Sorosis, organized at about 
same time, 
club movement. The Journal was 
a close neighbor of the club later 
for many years at Nos. 5, 4 and 3 
Park Street. 


a time while the Journal was at 6 


They were parted for 


found 
585 


It was a pleasant 


Beacon Street, but later 


themselves together again at 


Boylston Street. 


association. The club contained 
many brilliant and _ delightful 
women. Most of them were suf- 


fragists, and they dropped in freely 
Once Louisa M. AIl- 
$100, 


that she had just earned by writing a story. 


at our office. 


cott came in and gave us 

The Journal was associated not only with this 
pioneer club, but with all sorts of pioneering 
Dr. Elizabeth Black 


well, the first woman to take a medical degree, 


in the women movement. 


was Henry B. Blackwell’s sister, and the Rev. 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D.D., the first 
woman to be ordained as a minister, was his 
sister-in-law. The Journal’s first clerk was 


Sarah Grimke Weld, daughter of that brave 
Angeline Grimke of South Carolina who, with 
her sister Sarah and with Abby Kelley Foster, 


had borne the brunt of the battle for women’s 
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right to speak in public before the battle for 
equal suffrage had fairly begun. Wendell Phil- 
lips and the other old heroes and heroines of 
the anti-slavery movement were warm friends 
of the paper. They frequented its office, and 
used to pet me as the child of the regiment. 

At the end of two years, Mrs. Livermore, 
whose time was under increasing demand in 
the lecture field, resigned as managing editor, 
becoming corresponding editor, and it became 
necessary to find editors who could serve with- 
out pay. Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell 
then took upon themselves the main editorial 
responsibility, and bore it for the rest of their 
lives. 

The paper was active in the many successive 
campaigns for suffrage amendments, and also 
in the movement for higher education, and for 
enlarged property rights, and for women’s ac- 
ceptance in the professions. Its 47 bound 
volumes are a mine of historical information. 

The Journal was highly esteemed. Clara 
Barton wrote: “It is the best source of in- 
formation upon the woman. question that I 
know.” The English women’s Review called it 
“the best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.” Frances E. Willard wrote: 
“The Woman’s Journal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no 
peer in this noble office and ministry. Its style 
is pure and its spirit exalted.” Professor Maria 
Mitchell, the astronomer, said she would give 
up her daily paper sooner than the Woman’s 
Journal. Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s wife) 
said: “It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, 
what is far better, a just one.” 

Mrs. Gerelda G. Wallace of Indiana, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace said that he drew the 
portrait of the mother in “Ben Hur,” wrote: 
“If anyone wishes to be informed on the 
woman question, the Woman’s Journal is the 
very best means. It is pure, healthful and in- 
‘teresting—a paper that anyone ought to be glad 
to introduce into his family for its literary 
merit alone, even if he did not believe in suf- 
frage. I subscribe for it for my own grand- 
-daughters.” 

Mrs. Livermore wrote of the Journal, long 
after she had ceased to be its editor: “It is 
able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights 
of humanity.” 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane said it had 
proved “of untold worth.” 

Julia Ward Howe wrote: “It is the most 
reliable and extensive source of information 
regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do and what they should do. It is the oldest 
of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
it has built up for itself a solid and unblemished 
reputation.” 

It was a distinct advantage to the Journal 
‘that it had on its staff not only intelligent and 
‘progressive women, but intelligent and progres- 
‘sive men. Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, who led 


the great seventeen years’ crusade for the aboli- 
tion of the state regulation of vice in England, 
wrote of the part that her noble husband took 
in her work: 

“Had that work been purely a product of 
the feminine mind, of a solitary, wounded and 
revolted heart, it would certainly have lacked 
some elements essential to its becoming useful 
or fruitful.” 

Cooperation between men and women must 
always be the order of nature; but it was 
especially needed in those early days, when both 
law and custom were so terribly unjust to 
women that it was a constant temptation to 
bitterness. Today most of those flagrant in- 
justices have been removed, and it is com- 
paratively easy to remember that, as Mrs. Catt 
says, “ the enemy is not man, but conservatism.” 

Many of the early women workers for equal 
rights had husbands who were in hearty sym- 
pathy with them; but Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell were the only couple who really de- 
voted their lives to the cause. He had promised 
to do so when he won her consent to marry him, 
and the promise was most loyally kept. A 
splendid speaker, an admirable writer, a man 
of great energy and business ability, his help 
to the Journal was inestimable. He would 
never take a cent for his services, but, on the 
contrary, put into the paper not only indefatig- 
able labor but much hard cash as well. 

For many years we had a weekly editorial 
from Col. Higginson, full of wit and brilliancy. 
Some of them were later collected into a book, 
“Common Sense about Women,” one of the best 
things on the subject ever published. After 
Mr. Blackwell’s death, the Journal for several 
years had the help of Mr. Henry B. Stevens, 
and latterly of Mr. George Brewster Gallup. 
It owes grateful remembrance to both. 

The Woman’s Journal from 1870 to 1890 was 
the organ of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It was also, to all intents and 
purposes, the organ of the New England and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations. 
It was the centre of a suffrage activity that 
radiated out all over the country; and for many 
years nine-tenths of all the suffrage tracts and 
leaflets circulated in the United States were 
published from its office. 

In 1890, when the National and the American 
Woman Suffrage Associations united, the om- 
an’s Journal was the organ of the American; 
the Woman’s Tribune, edited by Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, was the organ of the National. Not 
wishing to discriminate, the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association did not adopt 
either paper. 

As I grew up, I had begun to help my parents 
with the work of the Journal and graduall: 
helped more and more. After their death 1 
continued to carry it on. My mother passed 
away in 1893, my father in 1909. In 1910, the 
official Board of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association invited the loman’s 


Journal to become the organ of the Associa- 
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tion. ‘The proposal was unsolicited, and hence 


the more gratifying. From July 1, 1910, to 
September 30, 1912, this arrangement con- 
tinued. After the National took charge it 


doubled the paper’s size and lowered its price 


The lowered price, the prestige of the National, 
and the remarkable ability of the paper’s busi- 
ness manager, Miss Agnes E. Ryan, made a 
great increase in the circulation; but the change 
in size and price led to a large deficit. The 
Journal had been free from debt when the Na- 
tional took charge of it. Later the National 
paid off honorably all the debts incurred while 
it was in control of the Journal’s business. 
After the official connection with the Na- 
tional ceased, Miss Ryan put in four years 
more of strenuous and devoted work upon the 
paper. Last summer Mrs. Catt proposed a 
consolidation of the various suffrage papers, 
which has now been happily effected; and the 


Woman Citizen is the admirable result 





Democracy’s Debt to Woman 








“Wonderful as this hour is for democracy 
and labor, it is the first hour in history for the 
women of the world. This is the woman’s age! 
At last, after centuries of disabilities and dis- 
criminations, women are coming into the labor 
and festival of life on equal terms with men. 
At last the unfair burdens are being lifted from 
the backs of the mothers of the race. In the 
awful lightning made as death strikes sharp on 
life for millions of sons the value and rights 
of daughters are being discovered by the lords 
and masters of the earth. Woman’s labor in 
the fields feeds the soldier on the firing line 
Woman’s labor in factories and mills feeds the 
cannon in the trenches. Woman’s labor in 
shops and stores feeds the homes of Europe 
Canada, Russia, America and even England 
should have an enfranchised womanhood when 
this war is over. But it is in the industrial and 
economic field that the world-war will mark the 
most far-reaching transformation in the condi- 
tion of women. From casual to permanent, 
from unskilled and unimportant to trained and 
essential factors in the economic life of the 
world, this will be the effect of the war in 
the condition of the working women of the 
western nations.” 

In these inspiring words Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins hailed the advent of woman’s era in her 
address at the opening of the Sixth Biennial 
Convention of the National Woman’s Trade 
Union League of America, held in Kansas City 


Missouri, June 4-9. 


From Washington: 
Governor Lister says: “] 
who was in favor of giving women the right 
to vote who to-day opposes it, and large num 
bers of those who were opposed at the outset 


are to-day in favor of it.” 
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NDIANA suffragists, who are in the midst 
I of a state-wide campaign to get the women 
registered for two elections to be held in the 
autumn, one for delegates to the constitutional 
convention and the other for municipal elec- 
tions, received a momentary shock on the 25th 
of June, when Judge Thornton of the Superior 
Court decided that women were not entitled to 
participate in the election of delegates to the 
convention nor to vote on the adoption of the 
new constitution. The Legislature of this year, 
it will be remembered, in addition to granting 
nine-tenths suffrage to women and providing 
for the calling of a constitutional convention, 
decided that women were eligible to vote for 
delegates to this convention, and also on its 
adoption by the people. The Legislature rightly 
considered that women are people, and believed 
in the truths contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. Recently one Henry W. Bennett in- 
stituted legal proceedings to test the constitu- 
tionality of the constitutional convention act. 
Judge Thornton held the act valid, holding that 
the Legislature did not exceed its authority 
under the present constitution when it provided 
for the election of delegates and the holding 
of a convention. The court contended, however, 
that the Legislature acted without authority 
when it gave to women the right to vote for 
delegates and on the adoption of the new con- 
stitution. The side of Bennett was supported 
by some of the ablest legal talent in the state, 
while the attorney-general, Ele Stansbury, and 
the counsel for the Woman’s Franchise League, 
Abram Simmons of Bluffton and Allison Stew- 
art of LaFayette, contested the suit. Mrs. E. 
F. White, a lawyer of Indianapolis, spoke in 
behalf of the right of women to vote for dele- 
gates and on the adoption of the constitution, 
and spoke well; but she did not discuss the 
question of the constitutionality of the consti- 
tutional convention bill proper. It is significant 
of the great interest felt by the Franchise 
League in the latter measure that the only 
counsel employed to uphold its legality con- 
sisted of the attorneys of the league, Messrs. 
Simmons and Stewart. And inasmuch as they 
won their point, the Franchise League is in 
the unique position of having been the means 
of establishing the legality of the Constitution 
Convention Act. Both sides have appeaied to 
the Supreme Court, and meanwhile the women 
have been enjoined from further registration. 
It is earnestly hoped that the higher court will 
hear the cases at an early date, so that the 
registration may be completed before August 
20, the limit set for such work. 


The women are not discouraged. They are 
only impressed anew with the many cards that 
can be played against them in their long strug- 
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gle to complete the work of our Revolutionary 
Fathers. 

They will go right on registering for the 
municipal elections to be held in November.* 
They will proceed with their business of or- 
ganization all over the state. The week of 
June 30 to July 7 was set aside as “ Patri- 
otic Week,” and _ the Franchise 
League made of it a special registration week 
July 1 was “Woman Citizen’s 


Woman’s 


for women. 
Sunday,” and the president of the league, Mrs. 
Richard E. Edwards of Peru, appealed to 
all ministers of the state to aid in enlisting 
this great new force for moral reform and 
decent citizenship—the good woman’s vote—by 
calling on the women of the churches to regis- 
ter and vote. 

Catchy leaflets are all the while being sent 
out from the Franchise League headquarters 
in Indianapolis, and are undoubtedly doing 
their part in the educational campaign that is 
being waged. 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones is meeting with 
splendid success wherever she goes. Her day 
in Indianapolis, June 27, was marked by much 
enthusiasm, and it is plain to see that the 
woman cause has received no real setback in 
Indiana. It is confidently expected that the 
Supreme Court will hand down an opinion vin- 
dicating the right of the submerged half (po- 
litically speaking) to a voice in the selection 
of those who are to frame the new basic law 
And let me ask if 
this syllogism is not sound: 

Governments derive their 


for this commonwealth. 


Major premise: 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Minor premise: A written constitution is 
the basis of government where free institu- 
tions prevail. 

Conclusion: All intelligent human beings 
governed by such a constitution have an inher- 
ent right to participate in the formation of such 
a constitution, and on its adoption. 

It is hoped that the Supreme Court of In- 
diana will follow some such line of reasoning 
as this. 

Grace JULIAN CLARKE, 
National Publicity Chairman for Indiana. 


The Coming Indiana Voter 


Mrs. Kate Wood Ray of Gary, Indiana, 
prominent in the Indiana Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, is the mother of a twelve-year-old 
son who has already enrolled his services in 
the cause of equal suffrage. He began as an 
active worker for suffrage when he was only 
nine years old, helping in the self-sacrifice cam- 
paign which was started in Chicago to raise 
funds for four western states. With other 
members of the Civic Service Club of Gary, 





* Later: The judge has ruled that he will hold no 
clerk or official in contempt who accepts women’s 
registration. 


diana Struggle 
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MRS. KATE WOOD RAY AND HER SON, 
GORDON, AND DAUGHTER, HELENA, 


Indiana, he agreed to deliver a certain weekly 
to all who would subscribe and turn over the 
profits to suffrage. Now that the harvest of 
western victories is in, he is planning to help 


some southern state. 





Why the Federal Amendment? 


Because the Battle Is Endless When Waged 


State by State. 


Woman Suffrage Will Never Be Really Won 


for Any State Until 


Woman Suffrage Is Won for the Nation. 





He 





A Rosy June Record 

The Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
City closed a record in June that put Jyne 
roses to blush. They underwrote $120,000 
worth of Liberty bonds; their Red Cross team 
raised $170,000 in the campaign for Red Cross 
funds; their War Service Committee collected 
$22,000 and presented a Y. M. C. A. unit to 
each of the two great mobilization camps of 
the state, the one at Plattsburg and the one at 
Niagara Falls; and in the military census they 
took charge of 400 registration bureaus, at 
which 11,700 women served as registrars whclly 


without pay. 
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The Enemy in 


MONTH ago the Dry Democrats of 
Ohio held a convention in Columbus, 

when they organized for the wet and dry cam- 
paign this fall, and in their resolutions they 
recommended the rejection of the referendum 
petition put out by the wets and the antis on 
the Reynolds bill, which provides for presi- 
Miss Elizabeth 
suffragist, ad- 


dential suffrage for women. 
Hauser, a Ohio 
dressed this convention and expected to ask 
for a resolution, but the resolution had been 
prepared by one of the ardent delegates, a 
suffragist, an officer of the convention, and 


prominent 


was presented and passed. 


On June 20th Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
attended the Republican Dry convention, which 
was also held in Columbus, and a resolution 
opposing the passage of this referendum, and 
calling on the Dry Republicans not only to vote 
against it but to work against it, was passed 
by unanimous vote, both in committee and in 


convention. 


Mrs. Upton reports that all late information 
bears out the general information in regard 
to this referendum received from the first 
counties of the state, “and it is quite safe to 
say that nine-tenths of the petitions in the state 
were signed by saloon-keepers, bartenders, 
allied liquor interests and paid workers of the 
antis. There is no doubt whatsoever that the 
petition purporting to be a regular referendum 
petition is not one in the proper sense, since 
the petitions were not circulated generally 
among the people, and the opinion of the people 
gathered, but were circulated among the wet 
men, who alone would sign, in order to bring 
the question to vote at the time of the wet and 


dry vote, thereby embarrassing the Drys.” 


Columbus suffragists who are working for 
municipal suffrage have issued a flier that 
makes a strong case for the contention that 
liquor forces and women’s antisuffrage asso- 
ciations work in unison. The flier sets forth 
that— 

“The name of the leader of the ‘wet’ 
forces in Franklin County is signed either as 
attestant or notary to 163 of the 186 petitions 
for the suffrage Franklin 
County. This man signs himself under oath 
‘on the regular payroll of the Ohio Associa- 


tion Opposed to Woman Suffrage.’ 


referendum in 


“186 referendum petitions against the Rey- 
nolds_ Act, suffrage to 
women, were filed in Franklin County. Of 


giving Presidential 


these: 


“61 were circulated by the leader of the 
‘wet’ forces of the county. 

“2 by the manager of the Liberal Advocate. 

“1 by the editor of the Liberal Advocate. 

“1 by the shipping clerk of the Washington 


Brewing Company. 


Columbus, Ohio 


“1 by a bookkeeper of the Ohio Brewing 
Company. 

“27 by saloonkeepers. 

“9 by bartenders. 

“4 by a stock-keeper of the Hoster-Columbus 
Brewing Company. 

“7 by wholesale liquor men. 

“1 by the editor of Town Topics. 

“1 by a poolroom proprietor. 

“1 by a brewery worker. 

“1 by the treasurer of the Franklin Brewing 
Company. 

“Tt is a fact that in localities where equal 
suffrage has been defeated, the liquor forces 
have been its most unscrupulous and most pow- 
erful opponents. 

“Will the good men of Ohio allow this ele- 
ment to keep the women of Ohio from helping 
to protect their homes and children? 

“Give the women of Columbus the municipal 
vote at the primaries 

“ August 14th.” 


WHEREAS, The women of the nation are 
being called upon to share the burdens and 
responsibilities incidental to our country’s 
present crisis; and : 

WHEREAS, They are patriotically re- i 
sponding to that cail; : 

BE IT RESOLVED, By the Senate of Cali- 
fornia, the Assembly concurring therein, 
that the denial of the women of the United 
States of the right to vote on equal terms 
with men is an injustice; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we do urge upon the 
Congress of the United States that it submit 
to the legislatures of the states at an early 
date the Susan B. Anthony amendment to 
the constitution, granting women the right 
to the ballot. 

(California has had equal suffrage since 
1911.) 


Women Workers for Federal 
Amendment 

Delegates of the sixth biennial convention 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, held at 
Kansas City, Mo., in June, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions in favor of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment: 

Wuereas, There are over 8,000,000 women 
vorking in industry in the United States, and 
in only eleven of the forty-eight states have 
the women the full right of suffrage, and in 
cight other states presidential suffrage, and 

WHEREAS, The war is professedly being 
fought to vindicate the “right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in the 
government,” and 

WuHe_rEAS, The working women who will feel 
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most heavily the burdens of the war are being 
called upon to share whatever effort and sacri- 
fice is necessary—not as citizens of any one 
state, but as citizens of the United States of 
America, and 

WHEREAS, 


France and 


European countries, England, 
Russia, are enfranchising their 
women in war time; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge President Wilson to 
use his power as President and as head of the 
Democratic Party to assist in passing the 
amendment to the United States Constitution 
enfranchising women, as a war measure, and 
that we appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to pass this amendment during the pres- 
ent special session of Congress; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to President Wilson and to the leaders in 
the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
tu Senator Martin, Senator Gallinger, Senator 
A. A. James, chairman of the Woman Suffrage 
Committee; and to the following representa- 
tives: Speaker Clark, Hon. Claude Kitchen, 
Hon. E. W. Webb, Hon. James R. Mann, Hon. 
John E. Nolan 


The convention represented 150,000 organ- 


ized working women from 25 different trades. 


Autocracy in Nebraska 

“We are in the midst of a tremendous cam- 
paign, preliminary to the blows that this coun- 
try will deliver to maintain and extend liberty 
and equality amongst mankind. 

“Millions of our young men are being con- 
scripted. Billions of our wealth are being 
given. Men, 


laboring unselfishly to do ‘their bit.’ 


women, and even children are 


“In the midst of all this, here in Nebraska 
we find a fragment of autocracy. 

“Among the big majority who are trying te 
do what they can in the interests of liberty 
and equality there is a small element that is 
seeking to restrict liberty and equality. 

“This little group has started out to take 
from the women of Nebraska the partial polit- 
ical rights which the late legislature granted 
to them. 

“They are asking signatures to a petition 
which will delay for two years the right of 
the women of the state to vote for President 
and for municipal officers. 

“The movement is entirely out of accord 
with the times. 

“It is a mighty little thing to spend energy 
on, in view of the big task that is at hand. 

“We 


proached for signatures to the referendum pe- 


suggest that citizens who are ap- 


tition advise the solicitors that it would be much 
better for them to spend their time and effort 
in aiding in the fight to extend liberty and 
equality among mankind, rather than in trying 
to take a portion of liberty and equality away 
from half the people of our state.”--Omaha 


News. 
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Camp Mothers Replace Vivandiéres 


of the problem of establishing “ white 
zones” about the army training camps in a way 
that tends toward effective results. Acting under 
instructions from the convention of the Texas 
Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham called a meeting of representatives 
of all the women’s organizations in the state. 
The result was the organization of the Texas 
Women’s Anti-Vice Committee, composed of 
the heads of all these women’s organizations. 
A series of “Camp Mother” Committees has 
been created in all the towns where there are 
military encampments. These Camp Mothers 
are charged with the duty of assisting in sup- 
plying proper amusement for the soldiers and 
in interesting the citizens in opening their homes 
to the soldiers. Instead of working for a cure 
of the terrible diseases that usually follow the 
establishment of an army camp, Texas women 
are interested in finding a preventive for the 
vice conditions that attend such camps. They 


feel that the providing of clean, wholesome 


aaa suffragists of Texas have taken hold 


amusements will be their biggest problem in 


this campaign. 


In Wisconsin 

In answer to the petition by the executive 
board of the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation urging the establishment of a zone of 
safety, barred against alcoholic liquors and com- 
mercialized vice, around all army camps in Wis- 
consin and the nation, word has been received 
from several Wisconsin members of Congress 
containing assurance that they are heartily in 
favor of this action and have voted for sections 
12 and 13 of the Selective Service Law, dealing 
with these questions. 

Governor Emanuel L. Philipp writes that he 
feels certain that the bill now before the Wis- 
consin Legislature, establishing a safety zone 
around military camps, will be passed and that 
it will meet with his approval. 

There is feeling on the part of many women 
that a three-mile zone provided for in the 
Wisconsin measure is not wide enough. 
Women are also asking whether the Wisconsin 
law makes definite provision against commer- 


cialized vice. 


Suffrage Amendment Alliance 

The Legislature of Illinois adjourned without 
having done anything for woman suffrage. 
Some former friends of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, when voting against it at this time, 
explained that they did so because they did 
not wish to submit any other proposition at 
the time when the constitutional convention 
proposition was to be submitted, for fear a 
second question would divert interest from the 
convention proposition. The inconsistency of 
this excuse is seen when we discover that sev- 


eral other matters were submitted to the voters 
by this Legislature which will be just as likely 
to divert the attention of the voter. This was 
a “wet” Legislature and defeated every tem- 
perance measure. The “wet” men all voted 
against the woman suffrage amendment. 

Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, former 
chairman of the Mississippi Valley Suffrage 
Conference, and vice-chairman of the Suffrage 
Amendment Alliance, has changed her residence 
to Winnetka, Illinois. Miss S. Grace Nicholes, 
secretary, is spending the summer in Michigan, 
and her place is being filled by Mrs. Edward 
W. Bemis. 

Letters were written to all the commercial 
associations in all the larger Illinois cities oppos- 
ing the lessening of safeguards around the labor 
of women and children.. The commercial asso- 
ciations of Evanston, Moline and Quincy re- 
ported their favorable action. At the time let- 
ters were sent out copies of these letters were 
sent to all the principal papers in the state. 
Many friendly editorials have been seen and no 
editorial noted in opposition. 

One of the matters which the Illinois Division 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense has assigned to the Suffrage 
Amendment Alliance is Conservation. Mrs. 
William B. Owen, of 370 Normal Park Avenue, 
Chicago, is chairman of the Food Supply and 
Thrift Committee. The Alliance is also doing 
what it can for moral conservation in the effort 
to have a white zone around the training 
camps and sending books and magazines to 
these camps. The chairman of the Alliance 
has also been supplying to organizations which 
are preparing comfort bags for the soldiers 
little cards bearing the resolution which was 
unanimously passed by four hundred engineers 
from the University of Minnesota, which reads 
as follows: 

“1. We stand to respond to the call of the 
country in ready and willing service. 

“2. We undertake to maintain our part of 
the war, free from hatred, brutality or graft, 
true to the American purpose and ideals. 

“3. Aware of the temptations incident to 
camp life and the moral and social wreckage 
involved, we covenant together, as college men, 
to live the clean life and to seek to establish 
the American uniform as a symbol and guar- 
antee of real manhood.” 

Women in any town who are doing work 
for the soldiers may copy this resolution and 
mail it to the young men of their own locality 
who have offered their lives for the defense of 
the nation. 

We have nearly completed the list of con- 
gressional chairmen who are to work for the 
federal amendment, and are glad that our na- 
tional officers are pushing this forward vigor- 
ously. 

CATHARINE W. McCuLtocu. 
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First Monument to Suffrage 
In commemoration of the granting of the 
franchise to the women of Wyoming, Gen. J. 
C. Thompson, of Cheyenne, has initiated a 
movement for the erection of a monument. 
Wyoming granted suffrage to women Decem- 
ber 10, 1869, in an act which does not total 200 


words from title to “ Approved.” 


New York Editors Favor Suffrage 
That the newspaper editors of the State of 
New York are in favor of Woman Suffrage 
was evidenced at the convention of the New 
York Press Association, assembled in Ithaca, 
when on Thursday an unofficial poll of editors 
and publishers showed a vote of 288 in favor 
and 87 against granting Woman Suffrage at 
the next New York State election. 
Commenting on the approaching election, 
Frank E. Gannett, president of the association, 
said: “ The unofficial poll points out clearly an 
overwhelming majority of editors in favor of 
granting suffrage in New York State next 


November.” 


Interested Testimony 

Miss Minnie Bronson, an employee of the 
opponents of woman suffrage, speaking before 
the Nebraska Legislature, said: ¢ Gentlemen, 
you have been told that if women have a vote 
the wages of working women will be raised. It 
is not true. The vote will not raise the salary 
of any woman. It would not raise my salary.” 
At which an ill-suppressed titter went around. 


Women for the Legislature 

Kansas will soon be listed among those states 
having women in the state Legislature, and 
possibly in Congress. At the annual meeting 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association held 
recently at Topeka, it was pointed out that an- 
other election of state officers and state legis- 
lators should see women occupying some of 
the seats of honor. A woman for state super- 
intendent of public instruction was also a sug- 
gestion which met with approval. 

The convention pledged itself to get behind 
the state welfare commission in their efforts 
to establish a shorter work day for women, and 
urged that all women co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

It was also decided to form committees of 
women in each town to inspect the moving 
picture shows and to report to the state board 
of review if eliminations ordered have not been 
made. 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, of Wichita, was 
elected to succeed Mrs. W. Y. Morgan, of 
Hutchinson, as president of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Morgan was elect- 
ed first vice-president; Mrs. De Witt C. Nellis, 
of Topeka, second vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
Spencer, of Kansas City, secretary; Mrs. Sher- 
man Medill, of Leavenworth, treasurer, and 
Mrs. R. G. Basanko, auditor. 
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Patriotic Southern Suffragists 


Tennessee Equal Suffrage Ass’n, Inc. 
RS. GUILFORD DUDLEY, president, 
M urges all members of the 


Equal Suffrage Association, Incorporated, to 


Tennessee 


be most active in patriotic work of all kinds, 
and suggests that, so far as possible, suffragists 
in all towns in Tennessee form Red Cross 
auxiliaries and get actively to work in making 
Red Cross supplies. 

The Nashville Woman Suffrage Party have 
taken the lead in this, and quite a large auxil- 
iary has been formed. This auxiliary is ready 
to begin active work next week, with headquar- 
ters in Club. Miss Della 
Dortch, one of Nashville’s most brilliant teach- 
ers and a recognized suffrage leader, is chair- 
man of the Nashville Woman Suffrage Party 
Red Cross Auxiliary; Mrs. Frank Avent is 
secretary, and Mrs. Avery Handley treasurer. 
The unit has already raised approximately two 
thousand dollars for their part of the work. 
The first large contribution to this fund was 


made by Mrs. Leslie Warner, honorary chair- 


the Commercial 


man of the Nashville Association. 

A notable unit in the patriotic parade given 
in honor of Major General Leonard Wood’s 
recent visit to Nashville was that of the Nash- 
ville Woman Suffrage Party. This was not 
only one of the largest woman’s units in 
the pageant, but the suffragists presented a 
handsome and most distinguished appearance. 
Wearing their yellow sashes and each carrying 
an American flag, they were led by Mrs. Guil- 
ford Dudley past the reviewing station. Mrs. 
Dudley gave the military salute and the vast 
‘crowd assembled burst into rounds of cheers 
suffragists continued in 


Park—the 


appointed for General Wood’s speaking—was 


and applause. The 
the parade until Centennial place 
reached, despite the pouring rain. As Mrs. 
Dudley and her drenched followers appeared 
in the shadow of the historic Parthenon they 
were again cheered to the echo. 
At .a_ called Nashville 


action of the 


meeting of the 


Woman Suffrage Party the 


Washington pickets was strongly denounced 
and the following resolutions adopted: 
“Whereas, this crganization has always op- 
posed unreservedly the policies of the Con- 
Union, now called the National 
Party, Miss 


Paul and Miss Lucy Burns, where trained un- 


gressional 
Woman’s whose leaders, Alice 
der English militant methods, believing these 
policies unwise and unwholesome even in times 
of peace; and, 

“ Whereas, our nation has now entered upon 
what will, in all probability, prove the greatest 
crisis in her history—a crisis which demands 
for our nation the truest loyalty and the most 
earnest support of every man and woman with- 
in its borders; and, 

“Whereas, the White House pickets are not 
typical of American womanhood generally or 
particularly, being 


of American suffragists 





members of a comparatively small suffrage or- 
ganization known-:as the National Woman’s 
Party, formerly the Congressional Union, whose 
methods have always been opposed by the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, 
with which our body is affiliated, and which has 
a membership of 2,000,000, representative of 
America’s best womanhood; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the executive board of 
the Nashville Woman Suffrage Party, protest 
most profoundly against such methods as those 
employed by the White House pickets and 
earnestly entreat the women who are responsi- 
ble to desist therefrom. 

The following telegram was sent Miss Alice 
Paul: 

“Miss Alice Paul, President National Wom- 
an’s Party, Washington, D. C.: Your methods 
are profoundly hurtful to all American woman- 
hood, and if persisted in will undoubtedly de- 
feat the cause for which you strive. Therefore, 
we entreat that you desist. 

“ EXECUTIVE BoarpD 

NASHVILLE WOMAN SUFFRAGE Parry, 
“ FRANCES H. OVERALL, 


* Chairman.” 


South Carolina Thrift Enthusiasts 

The South Carolina Equal Suffrage League 
has just closed a series of cooking and canning 
lessons that were put on at their headquarters 
in Columbia, S. C. These lessons were given by 
an expert and were designed to help the Colum 
bia women do their part in the thrift campaign 
by learning to prepare simple, wholesome dishes 
at the smallest expense, and to can the surplus 
vegetables grown in their suffrage gardens 
The classes were well attended and the women 
are most enthusiastic. The league is now hav- 
ing the classes put on in one of the mill villages 


just outside of Columbia. 


In Virginia 
Suffragists are gratified at the appointment 
of six members of the Virginia League as heads 
of certain departments of the Virginia Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
recently organized. They are: Organization, 
Mrs. E. C. Minor; registration, Mrs. John H. 
Lewis, first vice-president of the State League 
and president of the Lynchburg League; food 
conservation and home economics, Miss Ella 
Agnew; women in industry, Miss Lucy Mason; 
Mrs. Sally Nelson Robins, 
vice-president of the Richmond League; public 

health, Miss Agnes Randolph. 


publicity, second 


Children’s Suffrage Hour 


“ As the twig is bent the tree inclines ” reason 
the Georgia suffragists, and so it is announced 
that every Saturday afternoon, from 5 until 6 


o'clock, at the headquarters of the Equal Suf- 
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frage League of Augusta, Georgia, there will 
be patriotic entertainments for children. Patri- 
otic stories illustrated by the stereopticon will 


be a feature of this hour. 


Federal Amendment Campaign 
in Tennessee 


A Constitutional Convention election again 
stares Tennessee in the face July 28th, 
and the voters again have the opportunity to 
show themselves progressive. The suffrage 
map, however, has changed considerably since 


the lost election of last year at which time 


j 


numbers of interests were bitterly opposed. 


The election now seems assured by the incli- 


nation of both large parties to tavor it, al- 
though the manufacturers have reversed them- 
selves and their secretary, Mr. C. C. Gilbert, 


who served the Constitutional Convention 


League of the State last year as secretary, is 


this year making a fight in opposition. It is 


understood that Mr. Gilbert is opposed to suf- 


rage, and that his wife is one of the officials 


in the new anti-suffra rganization in this 








state. Confidence is being expressed on every 
side « victory for the convention 

But even while the chance of suffrage for 
rennessee women through the Constituti l 
Convention is almost assured, the women ar 
W r U take it Or granted ] « gathe Ing 
moment ind ammunition f he deral 
amendment gn this whe he Na 
ional American om Si ge Assi ( 
will mobilize for victory. Miss Margaret I 
president of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, is a “suffrage war measure” en- 
thusiast and she is now co-ordinating her 
association’s plans with those of the National 


Hard Work and Real Service 


] ¢ } } 


Patriotism and a desire to do real servic« 
prompted twenty loyal suffragists of Shreve 


port, Louisiana, to volunteer their services t 
that city at the time of the fed- 


When 


it became known that a copy had to be made 


the mayor of 
eral registration for military servic« 
of every registration card, a most laborious 
task, the women volunteered to do this service 
For three days the women worked, and so well 
did they perform their task that the mayor, on 
behalf of the “ entire citizenship,” voiced the 
warmest praise. Mrs. Edith Brown Bailie, on 
behalf of the suffrage league, was active in 
arranging for this service to the state 
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Why the Federal Amendment? 





l—Keeping pace with other countries de- 


mands it. 





2—Equal Rights demands it. 
3—Relief from unjust constitutional obstruc- 
tions demands it. 


: 4—National 


significance of question de- 


mands it. 


UM 


“AS A WAR MEASURE” 


THE COUNTRY IS | WOMEN ARE 
ASKING OF WOMEN ASKING OF THE 
SERVICE =»—COUNTRY 


AS 


Farmers 

Mechanics 

Nurses . : 

Doctors 

Munition Makers | ENFRANCHISEMENT 
Yeomen 

Bell Boys 

Messengers 

Army Cooks 

Ambulance Drivers 


Men’s Substitutes in 
Industry and Trade 


Advisors to the Council 
of National Defense 





: 
, 





AND 


|THE COUNTRY IS ARE THE WOMEN 
| GETTING IT! «GOING T0 GET IT? 
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